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intellect. The writer must confess that a perusal of these " opinions" has impressed upon him the extraordinary mental force of Mr. Rip-ley, even more than the elaborate reviews \vhich were intended for the public eye, as faithful work done in secret is always more impressive than the most brilliant performance designed to meet the gaze of men. These criticisms, which might easily be expanded into essays, were carelessly thrown to the publisher for his guidance as regarded the availability of commodities for the market, but in truth they are valuable as contributions to literary history. Their close association with the names of authors and the titles of books forbids their publication ; except for that, a volume of them would be instructive and medicinal; nutritious to minds in health, curative to minds diseased. The English of them is, of itself, a study, so quiet yet so fair. Mr. Rip ley made a conscience of his use of English. He said once, in print, " It is the duty of every educated man to set his face against the innovations which disfigure the language ; to exercise the functions of a committee of vigilance where no verbal tribunal forms a court of final appeal; and thus to aid in the creation of a body of common law which shall have the force of a statute." So conscientious was he about-this, that the most abrupt ver-y of the book under consideration. Such defuuteness is a sign of power; when united with the serenity of knowledge, it is a sign of remarkable power ofwhere it was untimely,, might be
